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A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN SETTING FOR OUTDOOR PLAYS AND PAGEANTS AT BEECHWOOD, 
THE ESTATE OF FRANK A. VANDERLIP, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 



SCULPTURED BASE WHICH UPHELD THE STAGE OF THE ANCIENT THEATRE OF DIONYSIUS AT ATHENS 

Informal Drama and the Open-Air 

By Sheldon Cheney 




jj|E of the theatre — we who, as 
actors or producers, love the 
cavernous spaces and artificial 
lights of the half -familiar, half- 
mysterious region behind the proscenium 
arch, or who, as critics and audience, 
never find a pleasure to equal facing, 
eager and hushed, a rising curtain — 
we inevitably have our moments of doubt 
about this art we love. 

There comes a time, usually at the end 
of the season, when the breath of the 
stage faintly nauseates, and there is the 
desire to push out the confining walls, — 
overdecorated, vulgarly gilded and sten- 
ciled, we note in these moments of re- 
action — and to escape out under the stars 
and green trees. Suddenly, perhaps, we 
glimpse the possibility of a new theatre, a 
vision of an art compounded of acting, 
color, moving figures, poetry and the 
clear sky, stripped of all the artificialities 
and tawdriness of our indoor make- 
believe. There comes, perhaps, a swift 
remembrance of a night in an improvised 
garden theatre, or an imagined picture 
of what the Greeks and Romans must 
have enjoyed in their immense bowl-like 
playhouses, roofless and nobly simple in 
spirit. That is the call of the open-air 
theatre. 

When the call comes insistently, as 
it may if the Spring lingers and the 
disillusioning hot days are delayed, we 
may even be tempted to turn our backs 
permanently on the tinsel and the glare 
of the indoor stage, forgetting for the 



moment its genuine compensations, and 
to project endless performances in the 
open. To be sure, when it is time for 
rehearsals to begin, or when the first 
curtains are going up in the still-over- 
heated city theatres, we troop back to the 
bare boards or the stuffy orchestra chairs, 
as obediently as if our allegiance had 
never wavered. We have then learned 
that open-air playing, in spite of its fresh 
beauty, its way of bringing a special 
spiritual calm, is— unless one lives in 
California — an extra-normal affair, an 
adventure in loveliness, perhaps, but an 
adventure always made hazardous by an 
unsympathetic climate. . 

And yet, when one takes stock of 
memories of the theatre, the lasting 
impressions of open-air performances are 




THE THEATRE OF DIONYSIUS AT ATHENS WHERE THE 
DRAMAS OF AESCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES AND EURIPIDES 
WERE FIRST PUBLICLY PRODUCED. THIS OPEN-AIR 
THEATRE HAS BEEN CALLED THE MOST IMPORTANT 
ONE IN HISTORY AS HERE DRAMATIC ART EVOLVED 
FROM THE RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS OF ANCIENT GREECE 
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THE GARDEN GROTTO AT-HILLSIDE FARM, THE HOME OF MRS. LYDIA AVERY COONLEY WARD, WYOMING, NEW 
YORK. AN IDEAL SPOT FOR OUTDOOR PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 



numerous, out of all proportion to the 
total of indoor and outdoor productions 
witnessed. Up near the crest of the 
Divide, in a hollow against the shoulder 
of Tamalpais, I have seen productions of 
Shakuntala, and William Tell, and Rip 
Van Winkle, that left more vivid im- 
pressions than hundreds of plays at- 
tended indoors in more recent years. It 
is doubtless the combination of the 
natural beauty of background and the 
dramatic performance, with some al- 
lowance for the sheer pleasure of moun- 
tain-climbing, that leads thousands of 
people in the San Francisco region to 
make the pilgrimage to this inaccessible 
Mountain Theatre on Mountain Play 
Day of each year. And yet no one will 
claim that the performance itself has not 
a special virtue. 

What that virtue is, it is difficult to 
explain. That it belongs to productions 
in Greek theatres, nature theatres and 



garden theatres alike, and to improvised 
performances in woods or on lawns, is 
proof that it arises less from any particu- 
lar bit of architectural or landscape 
beauty than from something that every 
producer is inspired to put into his work 
when he steps out under the open sky. 
First, it is a freshness, a freedom from all 
the inhibitions and artificialities that 
characterize indoor methods of presenta- 
tion. It arises, perhaps, from a sincerity, 
a direct approach, a sensing of Nature's 
clear way as against man's complex way. 
It results in a lyric or pastoral loveliness, 
and in a clear responsiveness from audi- 
ence to actors and play. 

In the Greek theatre at Berkeley, when 
Margaret Anglin produced a cycle of 
Greek tragedies, one felt this peculiar 
clearness, even though the plays were 
instinct with tragic feeling, to the utter 
exclusion of lyric or pastoral notes. And 
this was the quality that was to a degree 
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THE GARDEN POOL AT HILLSIDE FARM, THE HOME OF MRS. LYDIA AVERY COONLY WARD, WYOMING, N. Y. HERE 
IN THIS PERFECT SETTING SOME OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PAGEANTS AND OUTDOOR PLAYS HAVE BEEN 
HELD 



lacking when two of the same plays were 
later produced in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. There was, of course, a loss in the 
more or less modernistic pseudo-Greek 
setting, as compared with the dignified 
architectural wall at Berkeley; but most 
of all one missed the sense of living 
through the action, of being set away 
from modern civilization and modern 
theatre trappings, to experience at first 
hand certain overwhelming truths of the 
• ancient world. Truth, simple, authentic, 
unsophisticated truth to the primitive 
emotions and the love of beauty that 
remain in every one of us — that perhaps, 
is the unusual thing that the open-air 
production offers, the thing that beguiles 
us away from the roofed-in stage when the 
season-end longing comes. 
' If there is, however, such a thing as a 
definite open-air theatre movement in 
America— and one would be quick to 
claim it, if "movements" were not in 
such disrepute at the moment — its latest 



phase is not in the direction of such plays 
as those of the Mountain Theatre and the 
Greek Theatre ; nor yet in the direction of 
pageantry — despite the large place which 
pageants are taking in the community 
arts field. It is rather in the direction of 
informal open-air productions. 

It is often true of music that the most 
poignant impressions are those gained 
accidentally or informally. A guitar or 
banjo heard over open water, a bit of song 
floating down an empty street, a voice 
newly discovered in a half-dark studio — 
such unimportant bits may bulk larger 
in one's musical memories than seasons of 
concert-going. Similarly the open-air 
theatre will suggest to many a bit of 
pageantry against a beautiful building, 
glimpses of dancers on the lawns of 
country estates, and poetic plays acted 
by amateurs in improvised alfresco play- 
houses. And in that there is indication 
of a wholesome tendency in American 
life. 
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For generations Puritanism and ma- 
terialism joined to crush out the spark of 
art life that burned when we became a 
nation. Even to this day, our great 
body of paintings is to be found in 
mausoleum-like buildings as remote from 
the mass of people as the college hall ; our 
one great war of the past is commemor- 
ated in sculptural monuments that are 
almost uniformly bad; and our archi- 
tecture is hardly more than a faint reflec- 
tion of European motives and methods. 
But the theatre has suffered most of all. 
Whereas painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture began to show signs of new life 
near the end of the century, the age of 
specialization brought further limitation 
to the arts of the stage. These many 
years the American theatre has been 
ingrowing, until the so-called "regular" 
theatres are practically outside the life- 
current of the people. 

And so the tendency to produce plays, 
and to dance, and to present local pag- 
eants, informally and in the open air, in 
private gardens, on village greens, in 
parks and woods, seems more than a 
mere coincidence of many people seeking 
the same sort of amusement in similar 
ways. It marks, perhaps more clearly 
than any other sign, a swing away from 
the accepted system of turning the na- 
tion's dramatic destinies over to a group 
of specialists, in this case, more business 
men than artists. It marks a wide- 
spread return of the impulse to express 
emotion dramatically— not only as play- 
ers but as audience.. And a great play 
can succeed only when its spectators are 



themselves very truly artists at heart. 

The spread of informal open-air pro- 
ductions is in full keeping, too, with the 
temper of the times. In all directions 
we are reconsidering, re-constructing, and 
not infrequently destroying. We are 
breaking through the hard shells built up 
around our institutions, schools, churches, 
art galleries, theatres. We are gaining 
opportunities for self-expression — more 
by groups than as individuals— and we 
are building for widespread participation 
in the arts and for widespread apprecia- 
tion of them. In these things casual 
dramatic production has its undoubted 
part and its undoubted value — particu- 
larly when that production brings the 
fineness, the sense of truth, the purging 
beauty, of open-air drama. 

To prepare for casual open-air produc- 
tion — which sounds perilously close to 
paradox — owners and builders of country 
estates may do much at small cost. The 
placing of a slightly raised bit of lawn 
at the end of a meadow, the skillful ar- 
ranging of a pergola to allow a long vista 
from a sloping bank, or a re-arranging of 
the terraces about a pool to face a wide 
flight of garden stairs, may make all the 
difference between a mere garden and a 
garden with a theatre serviceable on a 
score of occasions through a summer. 
Close to the City of New York I could 
find you half a hundred out-door stages 
suitable to informal (and often, formal); 
production: some consciously built for 
the purpose, others adapted or impro- 
vised on occasion, and many others 
waiting for their best use to be discovered. 




AN EXTENDED VIEW OF THE GROTTO AND GARDEN POOL AT HILLSIDE FARM,. THE HOME OF MRS. LYDIA AVERY 
COONLEY WARD AT WYOMING, N. Y. THIS SITE HAS BEEN CALLED THE MOST PERFECT INLAND NATURAL 

OUTDOOR "THEATRE" IN AMERICA 



